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The Year in 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has now passed beyond the period of 
acedemic discussion and experiment. Its 
continuance is assured; its motives and 
policies are becoming more clearly de- 
fined; its strength and influence are be- 
coming more potent for good; it represents 
the most gigantic movement ever inaugu- 
rated by the teachers of the state for the 
development of a_ professional self-con- 
sciousness. Hitherto the teachers of Illi- 
nois have been an aggregation of units. 
Now there are more than ten thousand of 
them working unitedly for all forms of leg- 
islation that will improve educational con- 
ditions throughout the State. Personal 
whims and local prejudices are being put 
aside, This is as it should be. No fac- 
tion or group should thwart the welfare 
of the State /.c©sociation. 

Reports received by the Secretary con- 
cerning the sessions of the Divisions of the 
State Association showed that they were 
uniformly well attended and that the pro- 
grams were attractive and profitable. Un- 
usual interest was displayed at each of the 
divisional meetings in the policies of the 
general association. But few resolutions 
dealing with local matters were passed. 
The business session of the divisional 
meeting is now generally considered the 
most important session. A few years ago 
practically no one remained in the room 
when that part of the program was reached 
which was labeled “Transaction of Buis- 
ness.” Now, practically no one leaves. This 
means not only a change of sentiment but 
a closer and more effective union of the 
teachers. It means that those who attend 
the State Association are informed as to 
the wishes and needs of teachers gener- 
ally, and that the policies of the State As- 
sociation are more likely to culminate in 
something permanent. 

The State Association has stood con- 
sistently for a restoration of the two mill 
tax, for a pension law for teachers, and 


Retrospect 


for the unit-system of vocational education. 
The power and influence of the teachers 
vere never recognized by the legislature 
more than during the present session. Or- 
ganization, definiteness of purpose, and a 
state-wide publicity have established a 
new faith in the teaching force. 

Mr. R. C. Moore was employed by the 
Board of Directors to assist the legislative 
committee and to remain permanently in 
Springfield while the legislature was_ in 
session. Mr. Moore has worked diligentty 
and his advice has been sought by the ed- 
ucational committees of both the Heuse and 
Senate. He has been, on the one hand, in- 
strumental in preventing the enactment of 
some questionable measures and, on the 
other hand, in directing and centering the 
attention of the members of these commit- 
tees to bills of a more fundamental char- 
acter. 

At the time this is written one cannot 
tell exactly what educational bills will be 
passed. The bills referring to vocational 
education have been killed, and it seems 
probable that the legislature will create a 
commission to investigate conditions with- 
in the state as a basis for legi<lation at 
the next session. The pension bill will 
probably be passed and another million 
dolliis be given to the elementary school 
fund. 

During the year the Illinois Teacher has 
been enlarged and improved. As this is 
the last issue which the present secretary 
will prepare, he desires to express his ap- 
preciation for the assistance he has re- 
ceived from the officers and members of 
the association. 

The Illinois School Survey which wa» 
inaugurated last year has been proceeding 
slowly. Certain parts of the report are al- 
most ready for publication. The Director 
will make an unusual effort to have most 
of it complete before September ist. It is 
hoped that means will be provided for the 
publication of the entire report, 
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News From the Front 


Springfield, Ill., May 14, 1915. 

The fight is on! The battle is raging! 
After digging some political trenches, con- 
structing some factional fortifications, and 
having a few preliminary skirmishes, the 
armies have formed definite lines, the rap- 
id fire guns are working to their full limit, 
and the heavy batteries are in active oper- 
ation, The results of the legislative battle 
are still in doubt. But it is safe to say 
that the public school interests of Illinois 
will win at least a partial victory. The 
indications now are that no ground will be 
lost and that a few important points will 
be gained. 

Just now the point of attack is the two 
mill tax. The peculiar feature of this fight 
is that practically everybody outside of 
the General Assembly is supporting this 
bill, and there is no tangible opposition to 
it except the Legislature’s reluctance to 
increase appropriations and the Adminis- 
tration’s fear of an increase ijn the tax rate. 
Two calls for support for this bill have 


gone out recently to the teachers; and, if 
the fight is not settled when this publica- 
tion reaches them, they should make a final 
supreme effort to have this appropriation 


made. Write at once to Rep. Edward J. 
Smejkal, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and to Sen. Edward 
Cc. Curtis, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, telling them of 
the necessity for an increased appropria- 
tion to the State School Fund. 

The passage of the teachers’ pension 
and retirement fund bill afforded one of 
the most spectacular scenes and thrilling 
hours of this session of the General As- 
sembly. The Senate bill No. 135 had pass- 
ed the Senate by a vote of 33 to 4 and was 
called up on third reading in the House 
of Representatives on Wednesday, May 12, 
at about six o’clock p. m. Although it was 
late in a long day’s session, nearly all mem- 
bers were present, and the galleries were 
crowded with teachers and other intersted 
s,ectators. ‘The interest was intense. It 
was understood that there would be some 
strenuous opposition. Chairman Pierson 
of the educational committee called up the 
bill. Representatives Carl Green and W. 
A. Hubbard spoke for about an hour 
against it, and produced the best argument 


possible against it. Representatives Pier- 
son, Shurtleff, and Watson spoke very 
briefly in its support. The roll call was 
taken and resulted in the passage of the 
bill by a vote of 119 to 17. The bill is 
now in the Senate for concurrence in one 
amendment, which will no doubt be given 
next week, and then the bill will go to the 
Governor for his signature. The only 
amendment of importance made by the 
Senate provided that no teacher can draw 
a pension who is under fifty years of age; 
and the only amendemnt of importance 
made by the House provided that the law 
should not apply to tne Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, his assistants, nor to 
the teachers in the Stat: schools. The ar- 
gument for the House amendment was that 
the teachers in the State schools are serv- 
ing the entire State while the tax funds 
for the support of the pension fund are 
levied upon part of the State only, Chicago 
and Peoria being excluded. 


The hearing on the vocational bills 
before a joint meeting of the committees 
on education produced what was probably 
the greatest and most instructive debate 
on the subject ever held in Illinois. The 
question was: “Shall Illinois adopt the 
unit system or the dual system in giving 
State aid to vocational schools?” The 
Trescent school system eo. th dual system 
in giving State aid to vocational schools?” 
The present school system and the unit 
plan were defended by the following: Supt. 
Ella Flagg Young of Chicago, Carroll G. 
Pearse of the Milwaukee Normal, W. B. 
Owen of the Chicago Normal, F. G. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
R. C. Moore, all of whom spoke at the re- 
quest of the State Teachers’ Association; 
Dr. Frederick Roman, professor of Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University; John H. 
Walker, president of the Illinois Federation 
of Labor; Victor A. Olander, secretary of 
the same, and Margaret Haley of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation, all of whom 
spoke for organized labor; W. J. Bogan. 
principal of the Lane Technical High 
School, representing the Chicago Board of 
Education; Mrs. George Bass, representing 
the Chicago Woman’s clubs, and Mrs, Helen 
Hefferan, representing the Mothers’ clubs 
of Illinois, Principal H. D. Hatch of the 
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J. N. Thorpe school, Chicago, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on the unit system and 
in favor of a bill of which he is the author, 
The dual system was explained and advo- 
cated by Mr. E. G. Cooley, Mr. Theodore 
Robinson of the Illinois Steel Company, a 
large number of prominent members of the 
Commercial Club of Chicag~ and of the 
Chicago Association of Comu.erce, and by 
many attorneys and representatives of the 
big interests generally. My space does not 
permit even a brief review of the argu: 
ment; but if it can be published, it will be 
a valuable contribution to educational lit- 
erature. The general result will probably 
be no legislation on this subject this year. 
The legislators say they do not care to ap- 
propriate money for vocational education 
until there is a nearer unanimity of opinion 
as to how this money should be used. 
About fifty or sixty bills have been intro- 
duced that may be called educational bills. 
Some are good, some bad and some indif- 
ferent. The Shurtleff child labor bill has 
passed the House and is now up to the Sen- 
ate, with the chances in its favor. It raises 
the compulsory school age to sixteen. The 
health and safety bill has passed the Sen- 
ate and is on third reading ia the House. 
It has some serious opposition and should 
be given some assistance at once. The bill 
providing for tenure of office and powers 
of superintendents has been amended and 
recommended out of the House committee, 
but it got on the calendar late and has op- 
position, which make it doubtful. The pu- 
pil transportation bill is on third reading 
in the House and has been recommended 
by the Senate committee. Several bills 
have been introduced to modify the present 
high school tuition law, but they are so 
different and conflicting in their meaning 
that none of them is likely to pass. The new 
certification law is also subject to many at- 
tacks, but is not likely to be radically 
changed. All these bills and many others 
are being watched by the legislative com- 


mittee of the I. S. T. A. and its represent- 
ative here at Springfield. 

One thing that is clearly apparent to all 
concerned with legislation this year is that 
the teachers have one of the strongest or- 
ganizations represented at Springfield. 
O:her organizations are noticing this fact, 
and the legislators often comment on it. 
When help is needed at criticai times jor 
our bills, the letters and telegrams come 
pouring in by the thousand. Many teach- 
ers, members of boarfis of education, com- 
mittees and others interested have come 
to Springfield to interview the legislators 
personally. The teachers are beginning to 
realize what power they may have through 
organization. 

Organized labor has been very helpful 
to us by strongly advocating some of our 
measures and helping defeat others. Pres- 
ident John Walker of the State Federation 
o? Labor, Secretary Victor A. Olander and 
Miss Margaret Haley have spoken several 
times before the committees on education, 
and they are all very forceful, logical and 
convincing speakers. They have helped 
us with the pension and retirement fund 
bill, strongly favor the two mill tax, the 
health and safety bill and the child labor 
bill, and are unalterably opposed to the 
dual system of education. The Special La- 
bor Convention called by President Walker 
to meet on April 27-28 was a notable meet- 
ing and an inspiration to all who attended 
it. It consisted of 1200 delegates repre- 
senting local unions in every senatorial dis- 
trict in the state. They organized the 
meeting, listened to a stirring speech by 
the president, appointed committees, inter- 
viewed the legislators, and passed resolu- 
tions favoring several important measures 
some of which are the educational bills 
named above. If we succeed in getting 
some good school legislation this year, a 
pai. of the credit should be given to or- 
ganized labor. 

ROBERT C. MOORE. 


Relation of, Propinquity to Attendance in Minor Colleges 
Mildred Helen Felmley 


The data of this report were taken from 
the catalogues, af twenty colleges and nor- 
mal.schools scattered at random over the 
United States, Only the catalogues for the 
years--1909-10 and 1910-11 were used. The 


data were classified as follows: Numbers 
of students in the college, number of stu- 
dents from the town and county in which 
the college is located, number from other 
states and count!s. 
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TABLE I. 
Name and Location of College— 





Total No. No. from 
Studenis Town of 
College 


From Other 
States 


From Col- 
lege County 





Knox College, Galesburg, Ill 100 
Lombard College, Galesburg, III 42 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il 136 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III 11 
Antioch Colege, Yellow Springs, Ohio 62 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 16 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind 145 
Kalamazoo Colege, Kalamazoo, Mich 76 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 117 
Fates College, Lewiston, Maine........... 52 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis 82 
Arizona University, Tucson, Ariz 94 
Maine University, Orono, Maine 

Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga 61 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan 

Siate Normal School, San Diego, Cal 

N. Arizona Normal School, Flagstaff, Ariz.. 152 

Tempe Normal School, Tempe, Arizona.... 284 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N, Y 331 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Ia 218 

Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa 227 

Arkansas University, Fayetteville, Ark.... 447 


45 
20 
1 
89 
20 
97 
16 
22 
62 
196 
153 
28 


61 
51 
10 
12 
18 
55 

1 
15 
32 


121 


167 





TABLE II. 


Name and location of college— 











Total College 
Per Cent. Town 


Other 
States 





Knox College, Galesburg, Ill 32.9 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill 41.5 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il 77.4 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill 5.6 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio.... 30.3 
Rowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 4.2 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind 45.3 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich 43.9 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 46.8 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me 10.6 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 23.9 
Arizona University, Tucson, Arizona 48.9 
Maine University, Orono, Maine 15.7 
Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga 27.7 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan 47.7 
State Normal School, San Diego, Cal 64.9 
N. Arizona Normal School, Flagstaff, Ariz. . 32.2 
Tempe Normal School, Tempe, Arizona.... 28.2 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 63.7 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa.... 

Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa 

Arkansas University, Fayetteville, Ark.... 

Average per cent 


14.8 
19.8 
5 
49.7 

9.8 
24.3 

5.0 
12.7 
24.8 
19.9 
50.8 
14.6 
20.4 
23.2 
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From table No, II it is quite evident that 
propinquity plays a large part in determ- 
ining to what school students go. The av- 
erage of the twenty schools is as follows: 
Number attending the school in town, 44.8 
per cent; number attending from other 
states and counties, 17.9 per cent.; number 
attending school in the county in which 
they live, 53.8 per cent. One of the schools 
quoted is om the border line (or within a 
very few miles of it) between Wisconsin 
and Illinois, Beloit College. For this reason 
Beloit College draws a large percentage 
of its students from the surrounding coun- 
try in Illinois, and the percentage of stu- 
dents from the county in which it is situ- 
ated is correspondingly smaller. Bowdoin 
College at Brunswick, Maine, is close to 


Portland and this larger city sends many 
more students than does Brunswick itself— 
due to the size of the cities. However, pro- 
pinquity is a large factor in the case of the 
Portland students. Taking .into considera- 
tion the fact that many attend these small- 
er colleges because parents, relatives or 
friends attended them, or because of their 
sectarian character, one is probably justi- 
fied in concluding that propinquity influ- 
ences attendance certainly as much as and 
perhaps more than any other factor, as ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the students of 
an average small college come from the 
county in which the college is situated, or 
ai any rate, from within a radius of forty- 
five miles. 





Personal Qualities 


Just what constitutes efficiency among 
teachers is not easily determined. The term 
efficiency is a blanket expression that cov- 
ers a multitude of unmeasured and, per- 
haps, unmeasurable qualities. Practically 
every state has attempted the difficult prob- 
lem of insuring the employment of efficient 


teachers by setting up certain legal or 
statutory norms for entrance into teaching. 
These legal standards relate to the char- 
acter, health, training, experience, dismis- 


sal, and supervision of teachers. The 
norms established by states are not suffi- 
ciently uniform to insure a well qualified 
teaching force in every part of the United 
States, nor is this ideal likely to be attain- 
ed unless the Federal Government can be 
made sufficiently conscious of its impor- 
tance to legislate concerning it. 

There are in addition to the legal 
standards many non-statutory community 
norms controlling teaching and teaching 
efficiency. Out of a group of one hundred 
teachers who meet all the conditions im- 
posed by law only five or ten may meet the 
conditions imposed by the community or 
the superintendent. It would be interest- 
ing to know just why the ninety are reject- 
ed and the ten are selected. I once foolishly 
attempted to solve the problem and 
I found the list of things submitted 
by superintendents quite interminable. 
Communities occasionally consider race, 
church membership, politics, fraternal re- 
lationship, sociability and temperamental 


of Merit in Teachers 


habits as important. Extreme variation in 


community standards is discoverable in 
any state. There are always some sections 


where drinking, mild forms of gambling, 
and dancing of the most modern kind are 
indulged in; while there are other sections 
of the state where these are religiously 
eschewed. Superintendents occasionally 
permit such matters as where »ne parts his 
hair or the kind of tie he is wearing, to 
determine their choice. One superintend- 
ent frankly stated that he refused to ap- 
point an otherwise well qualified woman to 
a high school position because she had her 
letter of endorsement in a small pocketbook 
inside a large pocketbook inside a reticule. 
This shows how impossible it would be to 
inventory the personal biases of those who 
select teachers. 

There are, however, a number of other 
factors which are almost universally recog- 
nized as contributing to teaching efficien- 
cy. One of the most important of these is 
experience. The demand is both general 
and insistent, particularly on the part of 
superintendents in the larger cities, 
that they must have experienced teachers, 
and that means, occasionally at least, 
mediocrity is employed when talent could 
have been secured. Considering the mat- 
ter by and large the custom no doubt is a 
good one; but, where it means that indif- 
ferent instruction is secured instead of su- 
perior instruction, the price paid is certainly 
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too great. What year of a teacher’s expe- 
rience is most valuable? Is a typical teach- 
er with three years’ experience three times 
as valuable as a teacher with one year’s 
experience? Is one with ten years’ expe- 
rience ten times as valuable as one with 
one year’s experience? Is one year of ex- 
perience just as valuable as another and 
does this hold for an indefinite number of 
years? Great variation exists among teach- 
ers as to the answers that should be given 
to these questions. A teacher recently said 
that if he were to apply for another posi- 
tion, he would list as his chief qualifications 
the fact that he had had twenty-five years’ 
experience. And another with nineteen 
years’ experience as a ward principal in a 
small city, when the superintendency be- 
came vacant, stated that he would have 
become a candidate for the superintenden- 
cy if he had had a little more experience. 
Between these two extremes all sorts of in- 
teresting variations of opinion occur. 

At least two noteworthy studies have 
shown that there is a positive correlation 
between experience and efficiency, that as 
teachers grow older they grow more effi 
cient, and that this relationship seems t 
hold with great constancy for each five 
year period for twenty or twenty-five years. 
Such a relationship is always discoverable 
when a cross section of the teaching pop 
ulation is taken. But all such studies and 
relationships, 1 maintain, contain an inher- 
ent fallacy. The trouble is not with the sit- 
uation; it is with the interpretation of the 
conditions that give rise to the statistics. 
Mere common sense shows, if we take a 
sampling of ten thousand teachers, that 
each succeeding age group is more select 
than the preceding age group. Many fac- 
ters operate to produce elimination the first 
five years, some of which and still others 
are at work the second five years, and so 
on, with the result that the indifferent, the 
incompetent, and the unhealthy are elim- 
inated. Experience is, therefore, not neces- 
sarily correlated with efficiency; the effi- 
cient teachers are the ones who have a long 
experience. Naturally there are certain 
exceptions to this statement, but the rule 
nevertheless holds that a larger proportion- 
ate number of the old teachers than of the 
young teachers are efficient. 

What I just said must not be confused 
with another point I am about to make. It 


must be remembered that it has been 
shown that the older teachers are in gen- 
eral the efficient teachers and that experi- 
ence and teaching are not necessarily mu- 
tually related for any considerable length 
of time. This raises the extremely prac- 
tical and important question: Just how 
long does experience count in terms of ef- 
ficiency? In other words, what is the price 
one must may in years of service before 
his peers will judge him efficient? In so 
far as this question applies to an individ- 
ual teacher no satisfactory answer can be 
given, but in so far as it applies to teachers 
in general a somewhat satisfactory answer 
can be given. The salaries paid teachers 
with the same training but with different 
experience is a registration of the value of 
the American people set upon exeprience. 
Salary cannot be considered as a criterion 
of efficiency except where free competition 
prevails. 

Common observation and common 
‘ense teach us that in the case of numer- 
tus individuals and of certain communities 
ind institutions, salaries cannot be regard- 
2d as true measures of efficiency. That 
they cannot is due: (1) to the operation of 
idealistic, sentimental, religious, political, 
and family considerations; (2) to the unfair 
and unequal administration of municipal or 
commercial affairs in the maintenance of 
the different forms of public protection and 
public service; and, (3) to the lack of defi- 
nite standards for judging teaching effi- 
ciency. Nevertheless, it is true that as a 
general proposition difference in salary is 
an indication of difference in efficiency. If 
a perfect correlation existed between sal- 
ary and experience, each additional year of 
experience would be accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in salary, and the 
ratio of the increase in experience would 
equal the ratio of increase in salary. That 
each additional year of experience does not 
call for a fixed additional increase in sal- 
ary has been shown by a number of studies. 
A correlation is evident for men up-to the 
sixth year, but beyond that it is almost 
negligible. Experience counts in terms of 
salary for women in general for the first 
six years, perhaps for the first eight, but 
certainly not beyond. The ‘correlation is 
almost perfect for high school teachers ‘for 
the first four or five years. There is no 
evidence of any decided relationships be- 
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tween experience 
teachers in’ general after the first 
six or seven years. By this I do not 
mean that salaries are never increased 
after this time. Such increases as are 
made are due to increased preparation or 
to personal achivement rather than to mere 
experience. A man who has accomplished 
nothing or who has made no additional 
preparation for more distinguished service, 
will make little headway in seeking a new 
position after the first six or seven years 
of experience. Mere experience, that is just 
so many years of it, is the most deadening 
thing in the world. It is what one does 
with his experience, what he achieves while 
he is getting expericnee that makes the 
world willing to pay for it. 

The facts we have just been present- 
ing are extremely significant when taken 
in connection with the number who leave 
teaching every year. It will be recalled 
that the median American teacher has had 
only four years of experience, and that 
enough leave teaching every four or five 
vears to equal the total number of per- 
sons engaged in it. This means that the 
maiority of our recruits leave us before 
the world regards them as maximally effi- 
cient. Small wonder that the salaries or 
teachers are so low. The Thirteenth Cen- 
sus shows that practically every sort of 
artisan workman, even those who are re- 
garded as unskilled laborers, receives an 
annual wage that exceeds that of the teach- 
er. The makers of pumps, baskets, brooms, 
puttons, grease and ice are better com- 
pensated than the teachers. Household 
servants who receive $5 a week and room 
and board, are really better paid and have 
more actual spending money than the av- 
erage public-school] teacher. Two-thirds of 
the teachers receive a wage that is less 
than that paid bricklayers, plumbers. or 
carpenters, and sixty per cent get less than 
coal miners. 

There is practically no calling or trade 
or pursuit, unless it be the ministry, that 
does not compensate its workers better 
than teaching. Many teachers are com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to sup- 
plement their salaries by engaging in other 
sorts of work. Nearly every state realizes 
the importance of trained teachers, but a 
few states do not appreciate the necessity 
of paying them a living wage. Movements 


and salary for 


for minimum salary schedules should be 
state-wide. 

As an antidote for the pessimism which 
the foregoing facts are likely to develop 
I hasten to add that those who remain 
in teaching are rewarded, perhaps not sx. 
much as they should be but certainly more 
than is commonly supposed. On the aver- 
age, five years of experience increases the 
salaries of men by 1.5 times, ten years in- 
creases it by 1.8 times. The average sal- 
ary for beginning men teachers is about 
$528, for men with five years’ experience 
$485, and for men with ten years’ experi- 
ence $692. Five years’ experience 1n- 
creases the salary of women by 1.3 times, 
ten years by 14 times and_ twenty-five 
years by 1.8 times. The beginning woman 
teacher receives $345 (slightly more than 
the beginning man teacher); the salary for 
five years’ experience for women teachers 
is $468, for ten years’ experience $548, for 
twenty-five years $629. While we shoula 
like for these sums to be larger, still they 
show that the American public is not whol- 
ly unappreciative of the value of experi- 
ence. Such facts as these do not warrant 
the assumption that salary schedules 
should be discontinued. Schedules are 
justified, -if for no other reason that they 
tend to make teaching a permanent career. 

In considering qualities of merit we 
should not overlook the importance of 
training, for the world attaches a higher 
value to it than it does to experience. If 
a2 young person should say, What return 
may I get for four years of training be- 
yond the eighth grade? For graduating 
from a college or university? Such ques- 
tions, of course, could not be answered for 
a given teacher any more than an insur- 
ance actuary could tell you what one’s ex- 
pectancy in life is. He could tell, however, 
what it is for people of a given age. 
In the same way we should be able to say 
to the young teacher, “Granting that you 
are as good as the ordinary American 
teachers, your expectancy for each year of 
training will be so much.” The figures 
showing this expectancy have been ascer- 
tained. We know that the first four years 
of training beyond the eighth grade have 
little or no effect upon salary, and that the 
correlation between salary and training is 
almost perfect for each succeeding year 
after the high school. A premium is thus 
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set upon advanced academic and _ profes- 
sional training. Men with four years of 
training beyond the high school receive 
1000 per cent more salary than men teach- 
ers with high school training only, and 
500 per cent more than women teachers with 
high-school training only; men college grad- 
uates average $975: women, $638. The dif- 
ferences are due primarily to differences 
in kinds of positions held. If we take four 
years of high school work as the minimum 
preparation and the salaries of each of the 
sexes as a basis, we can determine the 
rate of interest that an investment in fur- 
ther training will pay. For women teach- 
ers the two years of added normal school 
work will pay an annual interest of 8.7 per 
cent on the investment of $1150, and the 
four years of college training will pay 8 
per cent on the investment of $2300. For 
men the two years of added normal school 
training will pay 42.5 per cent on the in- 
vestment of $1000 and 32.5 per cent on the 
investment of college training. 


In determining the qualities of merit 
among teachers every one recognizes that 
experience and training are the most im- 
personal of the personal factors. But the 
personal factors, whether they relate to 
performance within the class room, to so- 
ciability habits, or to participation in the 
life of the community, usually sooner or 
later increase one’s earnings. Moreover, 
the undesirable features of the personal 
qualities tend to disappear as one grows 
experienced, or is better trained. The op- 
probrious epithet “acidulated school teach- 
er” which was applied recently to old 
teachers by a_ professor in a private in- 
stitution, does not correspond to my ob- 
servation and experience. On the con- 
trary they are a picket lot. It is true 
that some of them have growr so sour and 
pessimistic that they congeal the emotions 
of those with whom they come into con- 
tact, but most of them have faithfully 
withstood every acid test that could be 
applied to them and have consequently be- 
come sweeter dispositioned with the pass- 
ing years. 

In addition to experience and training 
‘very superintendent tries to secure teach- 
‘rs who possess that presumably intangi- 
lle and subtle something called personal- 
iy. It is one of the most prominent causes 
of the pupils’ “like” or “dislike” for him 


and this has, from time immemorial, been 
the fundamental cause of tragedy or suc- 
cess in the school. Of all the qualities of 
merit, personality has been deemed the 
least susceptible of definition, and _ yet, 
when a teacher is graded low in personal- 
ity or is told that he lacks personality, it 
becomes exceedingly important that the 
term be defined, Superintendents of the 
best schools wien they discover that the 
applications of certain teachers measure 
up to the standard as to experience and 
training, request as a final basis of selec- 
tion, a personal interview for the purpose 
of sizing up the applicants. These inter- 
views are really personal and psychologi- 
cal crises, where a superintendent loads up 
trouble or secures a valuable helper ac- 
cording as his judgment proves correct 
or fallible. 

Recognizing that one teacher fails and 
begs for a position while another with no 
better preparation succeeds and is in de- 
mand because of this one quality, personality, 
Mr. E. L. Clapp, a graduate student at the 
University of Illinois, planned an investi- 
gation for the purpose of securing an anal- 
ysis of the concept. As a basis for this an- 
alysis a letter was prepared and mailed to 
some three city superintendents, high- 
school principals, college and normal 
school presidents and teachers. A part of 
the letter read as follows: 

“In all qualities of merit in teachers 
we find ‘personality’ given a high rank. We 
wish to find out what characteristics school 
men usually imply when they use this term. 
Just what are the avenues through which 
a teacher's scholarship, professional skill, 
moral character, etc., reach and influence 
the pupil? Just what is it in the teacher’s 
“make up” that causes us to say that one 
teacher is weak and another is_ strong 
when their outward qualifications are 
equal? In other words just what are those 
inner, better qualities which we all recog- 
nize as so important but which are so hard 
to define? 

“And here is our request; on the en-~ 
closed card will you please write ten of the 
things that you think of primary impor- 
tance on this part of a teacher's qualifica- 
tions.” ; 

One hundred replies were received. As 
each person was requested to name ten 
elements, it was possible for one thousand 
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different elements to be named. As a mat- 
ter of fact nine hundred and seventy-eight 
were actually named. After combining al) 
the terms which were undoubtedly intend- 
ed to express the same idea and making a 
separate classification for all other items, 
it was found that ninety-eight different 
terms or elements had been named. The 
ten elements mentioned most frequently 
were: 
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Sympathy 

Personal appearance 
Address 

Sincerity 

Optimism 
Enthusiasm 
Scholarship 

Vitality 

Fairness 

Reserve 
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These ten elements were selected as 
the ones to form a scheme for the ranking 


of teachers. Such terms as unselfishness, 
sense of humor, self-confidence, mauners, 
candor, courage, and the like, were omitted, 
because they were listed too infrequently. 

It should be noticed that this prelim- 
inary investigation constituted an analysis 
of personality in general with no reference 
to particular teachers. The next step was 
to have certain teachers ranked by 
these ten elements. Four hundred super- 
intendents and high school principals in 
Illinois were asked to do this. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five of them complied with 
the request and rated 675 teachers. The 
different attitudes of those replying may 
be of interest. Some declared frankly that 
teachers could not be ranked intelligently 
by these items. Others were even more 
critical declaring that the investigation 
was “freakish” and that the man who con- 
cocted the scheme ought to be examined 
by an alientist. However, a far greater 
number expressed interest in the work and 
carefully and painstakingly filled out the 
blanks. 


In addition to the ranking the teachers 
on the basis of the qualities constituting 
personality, each superintendent and prin- 
cipal ranked them as to personality in gen- 
eral and as to general merit. Facts relat- 
ing to training and experience were also 
collected. The main problem with which 
Mr. Clapp was concerned was the deter- 
mination of the relationship of the ten 
items to personality. This was found by 
correlating the rankings for each of the 
items with the ranking for personality in 
general. These correlations revealed some 
very interesting facts, the most striking 
one of which was that the original order of 
the items or elements became badly dis- 
arranged when the items were applied to 
individual teachers. In other words the 
judgments of competent men as to the 
relative importance of the items constitut- 
ing personality is not all the same as the 
judgments of equally competent men as 
the relative importance of these same items 
when individual teachers are rated by 
them. It will be remembered that sym- 
pathy was named more frequently than 
any other item in the preliminary investiga. 
tion: but, when correlated with personality 
on the basis of definite ratings of teachers, 
it drops to eighth on the list. Reserve for- 
merly tenth is now fourth on the list. The 
order of the qualities as determining per- 
sonality is: 

Address 

Personal appearance 

Optimism 

Reserve 

Enthusiasm 

Fairness 

Sincerity 

Sympathy 

Vitality 

Scholarship 

It should be said that a written defini- 
tion of what each of these connotes was 
given to the superintendent or principal 
before the teachers were ranked; for ex- 
ample, “address” was interpreted to mean, 
“voice, language, conversational ability, 
expression of face, geniality of bearing, and 
approachableness;” optimism was defined 
to mean “cheerfulness, sense of humor, and 
hopefulness,” reserve was defined to mean 
“dignity, self-respect, self-control  self- 
confidence;” and sympathy to mean “in- 
sight into child life with a just and ful 
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appreciation of “standards of value” among 
children. Clear definitions were given for 
each of the other terms. It will thus be 
clear that the opportunity for people to 
differ as to what the items meant was ap- 
preciably reduced, This limitation makes 
the figures resulting from the study all the 
more signficant. 


The correlations found enable us to 
answer such such questions as, How mucn 
more important is address, i. e., “voice, 
language, conversational ability, expression 
of face and geniality of bearing” then per- 
sonal appearance, i. e., “dress, cleanliness, 
neatness, manners, form, good looks,” it» 
determining personality? How much more 
important is address than vitality or schol- 
arship? How much more important is op- 
timism than sympathy? Cold, hard math- 
ematical answers can be given to such 
questions as these. The influence of ad- 
dress is only about 1.1 times greater than 
that of personal appearance in determining 
personality; it is almost twice as great as 
that of vitality or scholarship. Optimism 
is 1.4 times more important as a determi- 
nant of personality that sympathy. 


Lest we be msiunderstood we wish to em- 
phasize again that these relationships were 
secured by rating actual teachers, and that 
the ten elements vary in station and in 
importance when put into a more detailed 
relation by superintendents and principals. 
It is not easy to analyze the cause of this 
difference. Perhaps it is due to the ac- 
quaintanceship of superintendents and 
principals with the teachers. When they 
have a real live teacher before them or in 
mind, personal and easily recognizable 
qualities are noticed first. When they are 
thinking of teachers in the abstract sym- 
pathy receives the highest ranking. Supt. 
Maxwell of New York City referring 
to the idealistic merit of sympathy said 
that a rare degree of sympathy with child- 
ren is essential to success: “Not that sym- 
pathy which makes the man reason like the 
child, but the sympathy with which he is 
able to see with the child’s eyes, and at 
at the same time with his own clear vis 
ion.” President McKenney in his book ot 
“The Personality of the Teacher” places 
sympathy at the top of the vital elements. 
Professor Palmer refers to it as “vicarious 
imagination” and President Hyde as the 


“teachings of Christ.” Ideally considered 
it is the one element that dominates the 
teacher’s every act. It is not sentiment- 
ality, but intelligent emotion, intelligent 
appreciation, intelligent helpfulness. Per- 
haps its drop from first to eighth place 
when real teachers are considered can be 
attributed to its subtle and subjective char- 
acter. 


It should be noted that vitality and 
scholarship are near the bottom in both 
lists. It should not be inferred from this 
that these are unimportant. At present, 
however, it is enough to say that one may 
be both healthy and scholarly and still be a 
miserable failure because of the absence of 
other desirable qualities. A student recent. 
ly analysed the failure of a teacher as fol- 
lows: - 

1. Lack of sympathy: He tries to be 
severe but doesn’t know how. He mis- 
takes slight, accidental disturbances for 
motivated offenses, 

2. Address: His voice is rasping and 
monotonous. 

3. Sincerity: He sometimes destroys 
the effect of a good illustration by laugh- 
ing or smiling at some unfortunate turn 
or suggestion. 

4. Enthusiasm: Though he appears to 
be interested in his work, he never grows 
elated over it. He instructs but never in- 
spires. 

5. Reserve: He seldom looks at the 
class. He glances at them and turns his 
face toward the window while talking. He 
looses the power of his eyes. Frequently 
he appears ill at ease, rising and sitting 
alternately. 

6. Facial expression: The man who 
carries respect must have stamped on his 
face those lines or shadings which indi- 
cate strength and will power. Beauty and 
anl strength as revealed by the face are 
quite different. -Very homely people may 
possess the magic gift to command respect 
of the pupils. But the facial expression of 
this teacher was weak and furtive. 

That there is a tremendous overlap- 
ping of these qualities is shown by this an- 
alysis. The absence of any one of them 
would have been sufficient to question the 
advisability of retaining this teacher, but 
the absence of several of them makes it 
quite impessti'e 
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When the influence of the qualities de- 
termning persunality is compared with the 
influence of these same qualities in determ- 
ining general merit, striking contrasts ap- 
pear. Sincerity, fairness. and optimism are 
of the most importance in determining gen- 
eral merit; address is fourth on the list; 
nersonal appearance, which is second in 
determining personality, is last in the gen- 
erai merit list. The other qualities have not 
changed more than ne station. In the opin- 
ion of those who rate teachers general 
merit and personality are different concepts 
and therefore call for a redistribution of 
jualities. With the exception of personal ap- 
vearance the qualities that were at the bot- 
‘om of the list before areat the bottom of 
he list now. Optimism holds the third: rank 
n both arrays; but the more readily dis- 
ernible physical qualites have dropped 
town on the list, while qualities of charac- 
er have taken their place. These differ- 
neces indicate that the homely teacher as 
vell as the relatively poorly equipped 
teacher may still be a_ relatively good 
‘eacher. 

Earlier we discussed the effect of ex- 
perience upon the saiary of the teacher. 
‘Ve now have the questions: What effect 
‘oes experience have upon personality? Do 
ihe older teachers have a more dynamic 
personality than the younger teachers? By 
dividing the teachers into five groups on 
‘he basis of their ranks in personality and 
then finding the median experience for 
each quintile it was discovered that the 
teachers with the longest experience as a 
rule rank highest in personality. No false 
conclusions should be drawn from this. 
These older teachers, it should be remem- 
bered, are a select group, and one of the 
powerful selective forces operating in their 
favor was the native strength of their per- 
sonalities. No doubt their efforts at self- 
iuprovement have strengthened their in- 
born qualities and capacities. The differ- 
ence between the median experience of the 
various groups is, however, not great 
enough for any group to rely very heavily 
upon its personal charms for success. The 
facts show that it is quite as much the 
fashion for the younger generation of 
teachers to have forceful and attractive 
teaching personalities as it is for the old- 
er teachers to have them, but there seems 


to be certain fundamental distinctions in 
the qualities emphasized by the two groups. 
The relation of experience to general 
merit is more pronounced than the relation 
of experience to personality. Each succeed- 
ing lower rank in merit shows a corre- 
sponding brevity of experience. Or, to put 
the matter the other way around, each old- 
er group shows a_ corresponding higher 
rank in efficiency. The highest ranking effi- 
ciency class averages almost twice as old 
as the youngest ranking efficiency class. 

In this connection we should raise the 
pther questions which remains to be an- 
swered: What effect does training have up. 
on personality and upon general merit? 
Do we find that those who have had the 
most training, have the most effective 
school room personalities and are consid- 
ered the most valuable teachers? In at- 
tempting to answer this only normal 
school and college training were 
considered. Those with no trair- 
lowest ranking in personality; those with 
one year beyond the high school show a 
slight gain; normal school graduates show 
a 12 per cent gain; and students having had 
six years beyond the high school show a 
28 per cent gain. To make the matter still! 
‘nore clear, 71.4 per cent of those having 
six years of training are in the three up- 
ner ranks in personalitv, 57.7 per cent of 
those having two years of training and 43.1 
per cent of those having no training are 
in the three upper ranks in personality. 

The same facts are scen when training 
is 1ela‘ted to general merit. 47 per cent of 
all the teachers in the three upper ranks 
had had less than three years of training 
and 53 per cent had had more than three 
years’ training. 

Training, however, does not seem to 
have had as pronounced an effect upon gen- 
eral merit as upon personality. The per 
cents for the three upper general merit 
groups do not increase consistently with 
each older training group. There is in fact 
a decided falling off in some cases. For ex- 
ample, only 50 per cent of those who have 
three years of training beyond the high 
school cre in the three uprer efficiency 
groups, while 52 per cent of those having 
two years of training are in those classes. 
It may be that the three year people are 
neither normal school or college graduates. 
They would only have junior standing in 
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any reputable college. If we contrast per- 
sons without training with normal school 
graduates and these with college graduates, 
we find that the gain for the normal school 
people is 9 per cent and for the college peo- 
ple 20 per cent. This is large enough to be 
significant. All the facts in my possession 
show a balance in favor of training in the 
making of “good teachers” and this seems 
to hold true no matter what the native 
ability of the teacher may be. Experience 
can partly take the place of training but 
not entirely. The facts show that those 
with no training who rank equal with those 
of four years of training have had from one 
and one-half to three times as much ex- 
perience. How many have fallen by the 
wayside while these untraned people were 
securing this experience is not of record. 
There remain two other interesting 
questions which may be disposed of in a 
sentence or two. One of the questions is, 


How do normal school graduates compare 
with college graduates in efficiency? The 
answer depends largely upon where they 
are teaching. My figures stow that normal 
school graduates rank better in the grades 
and college graduates rank better in the 
high school. The other question is, How do 
men compare with women as teachers? 
And the answer is, if one takes a random 
sampling of the two sexes, without refer- 
ence to the subjects or grades they are 
teaching, there is no appreciable differ- 
ence. 

And now in conclusion I should like to 
emphasize the lessons in these facts for 
anybody. They reveal in terms so clear that 
none need be deceived the vast import- 
ance of training and experience to success 
in teaching. Training is the thing that puts 
us in possession of the technique of our craft, 
but this technique needs the refinement 
that comes from intelligent experience. 





The Egyptian Schoolmasters’ Club 


One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the organizing of school masters’ clubs 
for the purpose of studying intensively 
problems relating to the organization and 
administration of schools. The superin- 
tendents of Northern Illinois have had such 
an organization for several years. It re- 
mained for the superintendents and prin- 
cipals of Southern Illinois to effect a sim- 
ilar organization last January. The first 
meeting was held in Centralia, the second 
in Murphysboro, and the third will be held 
in Carbondale next October. 

The first problem to which the mem- 
bers of this club will direct their attention 
is that of securing greater uniformity in 
school records and school reports. It is to 
be hoped that they may work out forms 
that will be aceptable to superintendents 
and principals throughout the state. Great- 
er uniformity in this matter will be con- 
ducive of greater efficincy. Variation in 
the form of school records not only leads 
to misunderstandings but it makes it al- 
most impospible to compare one school 
system with another. 


The necessity for securing greater uni- 
formity of school records is a problem with 
which the National Education Association 
has wrestled for more than half a century. 
It is one which the Bureau of Education at 
Washington has attempted to solve. Pro- 
gress has been made. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation, as the result of the work of a com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, now has a system of forms which it 
submits to schools annually. A little over 
half of the cities of this state now use them: 
It is to be hoped that they will be univer- 
sally used in the near future. 

But the forms and reports of the Bu- 
reau of Education do not cover all matters 
with which superintendents and principals 
are concerned, The Egyptian Schoolmasters' 
Club wishes to prepare others that will permit 
individual students to transfer from one 
school to another without loss of time and 
without a voluminous correspondence on 
the part of the officials concerned. If this 
can be done it will be of real value. 
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Movers vs. Non-Movers 


Mr. H. T. McKinney of Gibson City 
carried on an investigation this last year 
in which he attempted to ascertain the cor- 
rect answer to the following questions: 
(1) Have these parents who moved once 
during their child’s school career handi- 
capped him educationally? (2) If they mov- 
ed two or more times, has the handicap 
been increased proportionally? (3) Do the 
children of such parents usually lose a 
grade, usually gain a grade, or do they 
merely hold their own (4) Is there a cor- 
relation between retardation or accelera- 
tion of children and the mobility of our 
general population? (5) Does this correla- 
tion vary in amount and character accord- 
ing to the time of schoo] year in which the 
move is made? (6) Does it vary with the 
age of the children? 

All these questions refer to the influence 
that changing schools may have on the 
school record of the pupils concerned. The 
conclusions here deduced are (1) that the 
parents who move during their child’s 
school career, in 23.5 per cent of the cases, 
handicap their child by moving. This de- 
cuction is based on the facts that follow. 
The entrance age shows the same propor- 
tionate amount of over eagerness in both 
groups, those who move and those who 
do not. The amount of sickness and other 
conditions which affect the school record 
are found to be factors that affect both 
groups alike and still, at the time of this 
study, the initial starters have 23.5 per 
cent less overageness than has the other 
group. 

2) Three hundred and twenty-five pupils 
made a total of 490 moves. Two hundred 
and fourteen pupils moved but once, 102 
(47.6 per cent) of whom failed the year the 


move was made or the year next following. 
Sixty-six pupils moved twice, 37 (56.1 per 
cent) of whom failed that year or the year 
following; twenty-seven pupils moved three 
times, 9 (33 per cent) of whom failed sim- 
ilarly; thirteen pupils moved four times, 
6 (46 per cent) of whom failed in the same 
way; four pupils moved five times and one 
moved six times without failing. The pupils 
who made three or more moves have a larg- 
er proportionate number of vacation moves; 
these affect the school record less than 
do the moves made during the term, Hence, 
the data of this study do not justify one in 
saying that the retarding influence of mov- 
ing is or is not proportionate to the num- 
ber of moves but show that the risk of 
failure is greater with two or more moves 
than with one. (3) Comparing the records 
of the accelerates of the two groups, it is ev- 
ident that acceleration does not often at- 
tend the “moving group.” Forty-nine out 
of 157 of those who did not move but failed 
and made up the grade lost, but only 3 out of 
132 of the moving group succeeded in re- 
gaining the grade thus lost. (4) There is a 
higher correalition between moves made 
during schoo) and failure than between va- 
cation moves and failure. One hundred 
eight of the 490 moves were made in vaca- 
tion and only 18 (16.5 per cent) of those 
were attended by failure while 382 of the 
490 moves were made during school and 
200 (56.3 per cent) were attended with fail- 
ure. This shows that the moves made dur- 
ing school more frequently result in the 
loss of a grade than do the moves made in 
vacation. (5) The retarding influence of 
moving is felt in all the grades but the 
primary grades are affected most. 


_ 2. 





Proceedings of Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


The Secretary feels that some expla- 
nation is due the members of the Associa- 
tion with regard to the proceedings of the 
State Association. We made an unusual 
effort to secure copies of all the addresses 
delivered before the Association and its 
sections at the last meeting. Many, how- 
ever, neglected to send them to us. After 
much effort, correspondence and delay, we 


finally secured copies of most of the ad- 
dresses. The proceedings were then aged 
and sent to State Superintendent Blair, 
who almost immediately forwarded them to 
the State Printer. But, owing to the fact 
that the legislature was in session and that 
the work of the State Printer has conse- 
quently been unusually heavy, we have not 
as yet received the galley proof of the pro- 
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seems that the proceedings will not be 


ceedings. We regret this delay, but we do 
ready for distribution before next fall. 


not see sow we could have helped it. I: now 





Arithmetic Problems and Current Business Life 


In every field of human activity efforts mental adjustment. Each subject of study 


are being made to economize time. Usually 
these efforts result in a standardization of 
the processes employed in carrying on the 
work. Frequently economy of effort is se- 
cured by the introduction of time and labor 
saving devices. Schoo! ufficers everywhere 
are sympathetic with the movement to se- 
cure more satisfactory results in less time, 
but they are not always conscious of the 
agencies by which this may ,be accom- 
plished, Certainly one means at the dis- 
posal of every. superintendent for improv- 
ing the efficiency of his schools is that of 
reconstructing the internal organization of 
the schools. Heretofore superintendents 
have devoted much of their time and en- 
ergy to this problem, because it was close 
at hand and they could readily see the ben- 
eficial results that they were securing by 
the re-organizations they adopted. Impor- 
tant as details of management and organi- 
zation are, they are entitled to no more 
consideration and are of no more impor- 
tance in removing unnecessary waste and 
friction than are the adjustments of the 
school to shifting social and industrial con- 
ditions. Just to the extent that a proper 
articulation can be made between the ma- 
terials of the school and those social situa- 
tions which they represent, waste may be 
avoided. 

It is a fact that every subject of study 
had a long period of pre-conscious evolu- 
tion before it was consciously formulated. 
During this time the race was discovering 
that some of its experiences had a similar- 
ity and that they were of service in secur- 
ing adjustments of a like character. Obvi- 
ously some of these experiences were tran- 
sient in character and were soon forgotten. 
Others occurred so frequently and with 
such intensity and touched the lives of so 
many people that they were considered as 
vital and necessary to the lives of all the 
people. These experiences were saved and 
many of them were eventually incorporated 
in the various’ subjects of study. 
Each subject, therefore, represents 
a special attempt at environ- 


should give one control over some special 
phase of his environment. Now the unfor 
tunate thing is that many teachers forget 
the concrete situations that gave rise to the 
experiences that are incorporated in any 
particular study and teach the subject 
as if it were an end in itself, instead of a 
means to an end. Since each subject 1» 
merely a_ series of related problems, it 
should be taught not only to show its integ- 
rity,, but so that its facts and processes 
may be of value in situations outside the 
school, that are similar to those that gave 
rise tc the materials that are included with- 
in the subject. Whenever any subject of 
study is isolated from the outside world 
instruction in it becomes formal and stereo- 
typed. 

There is no subject that has sufferea 
more in this particular than arithmetic. 
Teachers have been clinging to obsolete 
phases of the subject, i. e., to aspects that 
are no longer used in the world of affairs 
with the hope that they might still be so- 
cially serviceable. Some teachers, more- 
over, have justified the retention of certain 
divisions of the subject on disciplinary 
grounds, for example, the Euclidean method 
of finding the greatest common divisor. It 
is doubtful whether any one should argue 
for the retention of any subject in the cur- 
riculum purely on the ground of its mind 
training value, and yet every one. desires 
that the mind be trained. Surely the mind 
will get as much training from exercise 
upon materials that are useful as from ex- 
ercise upon materials that are no longer 
useful. It is for this very reason that text 
book makers in the field of arithmetic and 
superintendents are eliminating much of 
the material that the business world has 
ceased to use. Such topics as the greatest 
common divisor and the least common mul- 
tiple (when numbers are not readily fac- 
torable), obsolete tables in denominate 
numbers, troy weight, apothecary weight, 
circulating decimals, cube root, progres- 
sions, compound proportion, and the like 
have disappeared or are disappearing from 
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dur textbooks and courses in arithmetic. 

There are some phases of arithmetic 
that are needed in practically all industries 
and occupations in every part of the coun- 
try. These are the things which should 
receive the greatest emphasis. Seven 
hundred and_ sixty-two superintendents 
furnished testimony as to whether or not 
time can be saved by securing a closer cor- 
relation between the subject matter of 
arithmetic and the situations in which it 
is supposed to function. The first two 
tables show how these answers were dis- 
tributed. It will be noted that 551 or 72.3 
per cent of those replying were of the opin- 
ion that unnecessary waste could be reduced 
by such an arrangement. As a matter of 
fact this total should be increased by 9.3 
per cent as 71 additional individuals, al- 
though a little uncertain, really belong in 
the affirmative column. It will be noted 
that about 13 per cent were of the opinion 
that nothing could be gained by such a 
procedure. The greatest conservatism was 
shown by the superintendents of the North. 
Central and the North Atlantic states,— 
where less than 70 per cent maintained 
that time may be saved in this way; but 
the difference between these geographical 
areas and the other sections of the United 
Stats is not so great as it seems, for it will 
be noted that 10.4 per cent in the North- 
Central and 9.7 in the North-Atlantic 
States thought that time might be saved 
by increasing the reality and concreteness 
of the problems. 

Can time be saved by relating problems 
to industries, occupations, etc., of the com- 
munity? 
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N. Cent, 
N. Atl, 
Western 
S. Cent. 
S. Atl 
Counties 


67.4 11.7 104 6.4 100 
67.7 89 9.7 4. 7.7 100 
74.1 13. 5.5 3.7 38.7 100 
80.2 4. 13.2 1.3 100 
81.3 9.3 6.3 3.1 100 
80.5 83 5.6 3.7 1.9 100 


72.3 9.6 3 3.5 


Important variations in practice are 
not discoverable until the replies of super- 
intendents are distributed for the different 
sized cities, irrespective of their location. 
But when this is done it is not clear that 
one group of cities is more progressive or 
conservative than another group of cities. 
It is true that variations occur, but it seems 
that superintendents in small cities are no 
more likely to maintain that the proper 
way of increasing efficiency in arithmetic 
is by increasing the social character of 
the material than are superintendents of 
large cities. At any rate these tables are 
descriptive of a tendency that is charac- 
teristic of every section of the United 
States and of superintendents of every 
sized city. 

Can time be saved by relating prob- 
lems to industries, occupations, etc., of the 
community? 


5.3 100 





Many courses of study show a tendency 
on the part of supervisors to reconstrucr 
the course in arithmetic in accordance witw 
social and business demands. One of the 
most noteworthy of these is the Indianapo. 
lis course of study in which there is a spe- 
cial attempt at supplementing the arithme- 
tic of the seventh and eighth grades witb 
community problems. The problems out- 
lined for the 7 A grade deal with the gro- 
cery, meat market, the department store, 
lumber dealers, the cost of heating and 
lighting the home, the cost of furnishings 
for the home, saving money, banking, in- 
terest, real estate, and the loaning of 
money. In addition the eighth grade inclues 
problems referring to the dairy and milk 
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department, fire department, city market, 
city hospital, library, street construction, 
transportation, insurance, stocks and bonds. 
In every instance these problems are di- 
rectly related to local conditions. It could 
not, however, be maintained, that the train- 
ing the student is getting in the solution of 
these problems would be of no service to 
him elsewhere as Indianapolis is a typical 
city. The cost of food, clothing, and fur- 
nishings and the agencies that may be used 
for the saving of money are very much the 
same everywhere. Indianapolis’ authori- 
ties have merely taken advantage of local 
conditions for the purpose of teaching 
arithmetic facts and problems that people 


universally need. Such a device is calcu- 
lated not only to increase the interest of 
students in arithmetic, but to insure the 
fixation of certain fundamental phases of 
the subject. The students are encouraged 
to make original problems and to observe 
that arithmetic plays an important part in 
their daily life and in that of the communi- 
tv in general. We are of the opinion that 
such a device as this economizes time and 
energy, because it rationalizes the pro- 
cesses and because the students are imme- 
diately conscious of the recurrence of their 
arithmetical experience in the world out- 
side, 
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I—1,000,000 and over 
II—200,000 to 999,999 .......... 
I1I—100,000 to 199,999 . 
IV— 50,000 to 99,999 . 
V— 30,000 to 49,999 ... 
VI— 20,000 to 29,999 
VII— 15,000 to 
VIII— 10,000 to 
IX— 8,000 to 
X— 4,000 to 
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~~ [1,000,000 and over 
1I—200,000 to 999,999 
IlI—100,000 to 
IV— 50,000 to 
V— 30,000 to 
VI— 20,000 to 
VII— 15,000 to 
VIII— 10,000 to 
IX— 8,000 to 
X— 4,000 to 
71.1 8.8 
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